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RUINS OF ABBEY JUMIEGES 


THE RELATION OF NATURAL TO ARTIFICIAL BEAUTY IN LANDSCAPE* 
By WALTER COPE 


N announcing this subject for discussion, I feel that I 

owe an apology for using such a broad, comprehensive 

title. Certainly I do not intend to inflict on you a com- 
prehensive discussion of the subject. It is too broad, and 
touches too many details for me to attempt anything like 
a thorough treatment in one paper. “The Relation of 
Natural to Artificial Beauty” is, in fact, a subject on 
which volumes might be written. First, as to the word 
“landscape’—I mean to use it in its widest sense as apply- 
ing to any scene, whether that scene contain any element 
of man’s handiwork or not. At the present time the sub- 
ject of “landscape gardening,” “landscape design,” “land- 


*Editor’s Note.—This article, written by Walter Cope of Philadelphia, shortly hefore his death in 190: 


present conditions resulting from the world war. The ‘“Porta!'s of the Past’’ 


in Golden Gate Park is an excellent example of the truth of Mr 


scape architecture,” or whatever it may be called, is re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention, but in speaking of arti- 
ficial interference with nature I should like to abolish the 
word “landscape” and use, instead, the words “outdoor 
design,” reserving “landscape” for that broader meaning 
which would cover every scene, whether natural, artificial 
or partaking more or less of both; anything, in short, 
which the eye may meet under the open sky. 

At this age, we are in the midst of great structural and 
engineering undertakings to meet the practical needs of 
our present civilization, with little thought as to their 
artistic expression. But times will change, and the prac- 


2, ts here reprinted as being of peculiar interest under the 


. Cope’s theory. 
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AVENUE OF TREES BETWEEN DIFFERENT TERRACE LEVELS 
IN THE BORGHESE GARDENS, ROME 





WALK IN GROVE AT VILLA LANTE 


tical developments of applied science will some day give 
way to more definite efforts to make the face of the earth 
more beautiful. It may be a question only of a generation 
or two when the imagination of the multitude may cease 
to be moved, as it undoubtedly is today, by the great de- 
velopments in transportation, the building of huge build- 
ings and swift steamships, and by the constant improve- 
ments in electrical propulsion and communication. And 
when we shall have solved all these questions of applied 
science and are content with our achievements in that 
direction, we may turn our efforts to still greater achieve- 
ments in an artistic way. Today those in whom the 
artistic sense is dominant are in the minority: and this 
has always been so and probably always wiil be. But to- 
day differs from past ages in this fact, that the great ma- 
jority of people in this age do not really care for artistic 
expression, do not care as much for the beautiful as they 
do for what we commonly call “the practical.” Today the 
artist occupies a relation to the great mass of humanity 
almost analogous to that which the medieval alchemist or 
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scientist held in the day when it was the artist who 
counted, and who captured the applause of the multitude. 
It is true that the support of the multitude is constantly 
increasing; but as yet this support has not swept every- 
thing before it, and a utilitarian and purely practical ten- 
dency is still dominant. The artist of today is not in need 
of better criticism. THe has as good criticism as any age 
has produced; but he is in need of a greater amount of 
criticism, and of the backing of the majority of the peo- 
ple—the criticism of the masses which finally, if not im- 
mediately, condemns the inartistic and upholds that which 
is sound and true in art. 

Whatever scene our eyes may light upon, whatever 
landscape we may contemplate, there can be only two fac- 
tors, two agencies, which determine its effect upon our 
minds, upon our sense of the beautiful—Nature and man. 
Nature, of course, is a very wide term, but we all know 
what it means. It is the supreme, the eternal, ever- 
present factor. We cannot escape from it entirely if we 
would, for even man in his works is governed by Nature’s 
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THE SHORES OF LAKE LUGANO 


own laws. No one of them can he undo or abrogate. The 
primary laws of physics must govern everything which 
he builds, and the artistic expression of his building must 
reflect an acknowledgment of natural laws. But in dis- 
tinguishing between these two agents I mezn to refer to 
Nature as that which she does without the aid of man, 
what she would have done had man never lived upon the 
face of the earth. On the other hand, in many scenes and 
many things which we love to look upon, there is pre- 
dominant the other agency; and our delight in its con- 
templation at times transcends even that which we feel 
in looking upon Nature. It is the thought that this stone 
has been hewn and set, this building has been reared, this 
path has been cut, these trees have been planted by man, 
and to satisfy man’s needs and ideals. Perhaps no two 
of us could agree upon the intensity of pleasure derived 
from the contemplation of a great cathedral, on the onc 
hand, or the majesty of a rock-ribbed mountain, or the 
boundless sea, upon the other, nor is it worth while that 
we should agree. To some of us Nature appeals more than 
art, though I believe that to most of us each appeals with 
almost equal force, according to our varying moods. 

It follows, then, that if we are to arrive at the true 
sources of artistic enjoyment we must cultivate and love 
and study, first of all, Nature; and after that, man’s his- 
tory, man’s ideals, all, in fact, that has led him to express 
his wants, his aspirations in physical form. This last is 
nothing more nor less than the study of architecture in 
its broadest sense. For all that man builds with an eye to 
use and beauty is architecture in the sense chat it is gov- 


IN THE GARDEN OF VILLA CONTI 


erned by one system of principles and laws. From time 
immemorial man has built houses and temples and 
bridges, he has hewn roads and laid out gardens and has 
wrought whatever pleased him upon the face of the earth 
to satisfy his needs, material and spiritual. And from 
time immemorial it has pleased him, and it pleases us to- 
day and will always please our descendants, to follow cer- 
tain methods, certain principles of dimension, direction 
and proportion in that which we lay out and build. These 
methods are, no doubt, deduced primarily from our innate 
sense of natural laws. But it is scarcely necessary to go 
into the source of them. Suffice it to say that it is an in- 
disputable truth that man prefers to set stones level, to 
build walls straight, or, at least, symmetrically curving, to 
make level places on which to stand or walk, whether they 
be floors beneath a roof or terraces under the open sky. 
His sense of mastery over Nature is expressed in doing 
things not as Nature would do them. Nature upheaves 
and splits and tumbles down her rocks. Man hews them 
into blocks and sets them level and true and rears them 
into walls. So it always has been—so it ever will be. 

In every landscape, then, these two elements must re- 
main distinct. We cannot absolutely unite them nor de- 
ceive ourselves into thinking that we can. We cannot 
modify to any extent worthy of consideration the process 
of natural growth; or at least such modification can be 
but temporary. Nature is absolutely continuous and per- | 
sistent. We must, then, regard ourselves only as intrud- 
ers, invaders. It is true that we can interfere with Na- 
ture, but it is my purpose to point out that it is not as 
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interferers that we should regard ourselves. As invaders 
we may, for we could not avoid the position if we would, 
unless indeed we return to absolute savagery. 

About the middle of the century just passed there grew 
up a school of landscape gardening, so-called, which was 
perhaps a natural reaction against the extreme and life- 
less formalism into which architecture had descended. 
This school made a complete revolution in the principles 
which had always, before that time, governed all artificial 
interference with the face of nature. It did not propose 
to do merely what man had always been pleased to do in 
the way of laying out and building and planting, but, in- 
stead, proposed rather to imitate and follow Nature on 
the lines which she has always reserved to herself. This 
school still has its disciples; and the results of its work 
are all about us and have caused, to my mind, a most de- 
plorable subversion of the laws and the principles upon 
which beauty in landscape must depend. Nature is en- 
tirely able to do without the aid of man, and it is equally 
true that it is impossible for man to imitate Nature with- 
out making himself and his work more or less ridiculous. 
When he attempts it he must cast to the winds all the 
methods, all the principles which he has developed in cen- 
turies past, and he must play at his game as a child would 
play at horse. But ever and again he has to leave his play 
to attend to the serious matters of life, to build a house 
or a flight of steps, and these he has to do on the same 
good old lines that have always prevailed in architecture. 
He may build his silly little rockeries in would-be imita- 
tion of Nature and cut his meaningless winding walks, 


Ad 


but he cannot cease to build civilized buildings, he cannot 
be content to live in caves or in rude, shapeless huts. 

The moral of all this is: let Nature alone, excent where, 
to satisfy your own practical needs, to satisfy you.’ own 
ideals of the beautiful, you invade her sacred domain with 
works that are frankly and freely designed upon lines not 
imitative or in competition with her, but rather on lines 
which have commended themselves to man as necessary, 
reasonable and beautiful from his own particular point of 
view, lines which embody all which he has ever developed 
as an expression of his own mastery over the earth. 

Can we then intrude upon Nature in anywise without 
destroying its charm? Decidedly we can. We may in- 
vade Nature with our works and find the result all the 
more charming; and in the same manner Nature may and 
does invade our works only to increase their charm. But 
the source and reason of our invasion must announce 
itself frankly. We must feel that this space through the 
forest has been cleared and leveled in order to meet some 
human need, that it reminds us of the existence of man 
and enforces the human element, and so it serves as a foil 
or contrast to Nature’s work. To look at the other side, 
what can be more beautiful than the work of man over- 
grown by Nature—the ruined abbey wrapped in ivy. or 
the old Italian garden, where the balustrades are half 
smothered in vines and the vistas down the tong paths 
and terraces are framed between giant cypresses, growing 
without restraint, long after the builders of those stately 
balustrades and fountains are forgotten! 

Nature in her own wildness and ruggedness and maj- 
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esty we cannot rival, and she, on her side, makes no at- 
tempt to rival us. The majesty and beauty of the lonely 
mountainside we cannot create, but we may invade it 
without destroying its charm. Nay more, we may intro- 
duce the human element in a way only to heighten and 
increase that charm, and it is just where those two ele- 
ments meet, each in its purity, its frankness, its direct- 
ness, that we often find the very highest and keenest 
sense of the beautiful. Can anything be compared in 
beauty with the views from out the terraced gardens of 
the Italian lakes, across the deep, smooth surface of the 
water to the great mass of the Alps beyond? Is a flower 
ever more beautiful than where it has grown in the crev- 
ices of a mouldering ruin? And which is most desolate— 
the city street, devoid of one touch of natural growth, 
whether of leaf or flower, or the unbroken expanse of a 
trackless plain? We have our moods when each of these 
may please us, and Nature has every advantage both in 
majesty and beauty, but it remains that man is a social 
being, and, as a rule, he loves to be reminded of the exist- 
ence of his fellowman both past and present. He will 
never resent the evidences of that existence, if they oc- 
cupy a reasonable and proper place. 

To come, then, to details. Where and how may we 
invade Nature? We must build our houses, our cities, we 
must bridge our rivers and ravines, we must lay out our 
roads, even our railroads, and we must go even farther. 
We must, if we are to satisfy our sense of eternal fitness, 
make our terraces and gardens where, while asserting our 
dominance, we can hand over a larger share to Nature’s 


decoration of trees and flowers. Nay, we can even take 
these trees and flowers and arrange them in formal lines, 
as we might build a wall, according to our own ideals of 
what man should do. Nature would never do so of her 
own accord. An avenue of trees planted at regular inter- 
vals, or a trimmed hedge, is as much and as confessedly 
artificial as the road which they skirt. The box-borders 
of a garden are, in a sense, as architectural as a stone hal- 
ustrade. They are simply the works of man in a living 
medium instead of in a dead one. It is merely a question 
of how much we shall do of this sort of work, how much 
is appropriate in a given place to emphasize this mastery 
of man over Nature. Manifestly, it must depend upon 
the dominance with which we wish to assert, the extent to 
which we wish to remind ourselves of, the human ele- 
ment. A planted avenue has no place in the midst of an 
uninhabitable plain. It belongs as part of a house, some 
human arrangement made for man’s use and delight. But 
in proportion as we separate ourselves from centers of 
human life should we restrain ourselves in making arti- 
ficial arrangements of planting. A garden is nothing but 
a great outdoor room—a house, so to speak, under the 
open sky, in which the levels, the width of the paths, 
should be determined by the same principles of design as 
we would apply within our houses in the arrangement of 
our rooms, but whose decoration and coloring, so to speak, 
is turned over to Nature. And a park made for the use 


of the multitudes of the city will, in the same way, find its 
greatest beauty in allowing man’s work and Nature’s to 
follow each along its own lines. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE PLATES 


STATE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT BUILDING, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
PLATES 33 TO 47 


EDGAR A. MATHEWS 


i 
SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER j Afchitects 


Associated with GEO. B. McCDOUGALL, State Architect 


Building at Sacramento is a monumental structure 

485 feet in length, constructed with steel frame 
throughout interior and monolithic exterior brick walls 
with terra cotta trimmings. 

The interior construction can be readily seen in the 
detail photograph, which shows the steel frame for clere- 
story, the steel floor beams supporting concrete gallery 
floor, the elliptical steel trusses to the main nave, and the 
extremely interesting steel frame work supporting the 
dome. The great arches, panels, etc., are designed to pro- 
duce an ornamental effect as well as fulfill the proper struc- 
tural requirements. Very little additional steel had to be 
used for this purpose, mainly in the semi-circular screens 
under arches. The vigorous use of horizontal bands may 
be noted. It is rare that such a logical and successful 
treatment of exposed permanent metal construction may 
be found. 

The exterior is designed somewhat in the spirit of the 
Byzantine basilicas of Italy. In fact, it is hard to believe, 
when looking at some of the views here shown, that these 
are not photographs of an actual Italian building. It is 
not merely that the building “composes well” from differ- 
ent angles, although this is sufficiently striking in the 
well-balanced relationships of the dome to the transepts, 
both the flat gable with rose window and entrance arch 
and the sturdy apse treatment, with their flanking tow- 
ers. But the details are permeated with the Italian feel- 
ing, and are both consistent and telling in the way that 
they are placed. Incidentally the ornament has meaning; 
lavish use has been made of local material, the flora and 
fauna of California woods and mountains. The puma, 
male, female and cubs, are shown in the frieze; squirrels 
in capitals of columns; foxes pursuing rabbits around the 
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Te recently completed State Agricultural Exhibit 


drums. Quail, robins, etc., among grape and other vines 
ornament the pilasters and the panels over minor 
entrances. 

The terra cotta of trimmings and cornices is in texture 
very like the Italian materials, with no glazed surfaces. 
Its color is similar to the brick work, but somewhat 
lighter. This brick wall in its texture reminds one of sim- 
ilar work in Sienna and Venice. The shades vary from 
light and greyed buff to a delicate pink, so that the tex- 
ture of the whole mass of brick has the appearance of 
being a very light shade of pink, with introduction here 
and there of a light buff tone. 

The lanterne to dome is terra cotta resting on a brick 
base, and a copper roof. The dome and other roofs are 
covered with clay tiles varying from light pink, purple and 
red to a light brown; here and there are placed orange 
buff tile, to produce a more lively tone. The general color 
of the roof, accordingly, is much more pronounced than 
that of the brick walls. The rose windows and the long 
narrow window openings are entirely of terra cotta. The 
vestibules have brick pavements. 

The interior is unfinished, except in the general offices. 
The large room in the second floor of the apse, over the 
offices, will be used as a ballroom. 

The result of this undertaking may be judged by the 
following excerpt from a letter by George B. McDougall, 
State Architect: 

“The members of the State Board of Agriculture, as 
well as many others who are familiar with various State 
Fair buildings throughout the United States, characterize 
the new pavilion at Sacramento as the best structure of 
its kind in the country. Mr. Mathews was chiefly respon- 
sible for its unqualified success with respect both to de- 
sign and construction.” 
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OFFICIAL NEWS OF PACIFIC COAST CHAPTERS, A. I. A. 


The regular minutes of meetings of all Pacific Coast 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects are 
published on this page each month. 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, Sylvain 
Schnaittacher, 333 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Secretary, Morris M. Bruce, Flood Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Chairman of Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, William B. Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco. 
Chairman of Committee on Competition, William 
Mooser, Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco. Date 
of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; Annual, 
October. 

Southern California Chapter, 1894—President, H. M. Patterson, 
324 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, H. F. 
Withey, 621 Exchange Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Chairman of 
Committee on Public Information, J. E. Allison, 1405 Hibernian 
Building, Los Angeles. Date of Meetings, second Tuesday, except 
July and August, at Los Angeles. 

Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, Joseph Jacobberger, Board of 
Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, Alfred H. Smith, Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Chairman of Committee on 
Public Information, Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Portland, Ore. Date of Meetings, third Thursday of 
every month at Portland; Annual, October. 


MINUTES OF REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING OF OREGON 
CHAPTER, A. I. A.. HELD AT HAZELWOOD 
RESTAURANT, JUNE 19, 1919. 


Members present: Joseph Jacobberger, President; Messrs. 
Doyle, Lawrence, Holford, Wilson, Williams, Webber, Thomas and 
Smith. 

Minutes of previous meeting read and approved. 


A letter from Chas. D. James was referred to Membership 
Committee. 


A letter from Draftsmen’s Union was read. It was moved by 
Holford, seconded by Wilson, that a committee of two be appointed 
to confer with Draftsmen’s Union. Motion carried—Lawrence, 
Doyle and Whitehouse appointed. 


A letter from Commissioner Barbur was read. It was moved 
by Lawrence, seconded by Wilson, that the Secretary notify mem- 


bers of a meeting to be held at City Hall on June 23d, re housing 
code. Motion carried. 


A letter by Mr. Williams was read relative to controversy with 


the Building Bureau and same was referred to Building Laws 
Committee. 


It was moved by Lawrence, seconded by Thomas, that the mat- 


ter of the employment of city employees, as architects on municipal 


work, be taken up with the Mayor by the Committee on Municipal 
Plans and Affairs. Motion carried. 


ALFRED H. SMITH, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING OF OREGON 
CHAPTER, A. I. A.. HELD AT HAZELWOOD 
RESTAURANT, JULY 24, 1919. 


Members present: Joseph Jacobberger, President; Messrs. Wil- 
liams, Doyle, Knighton, Johnson, Wilson, Bennes, Post, Schact, 
Webber, Lawrence and Smith. 


A letter from the Executive Secretary of the Institute was read 
stating that the resignation of Mr. Laxarus from the Institute was 
accepted April 29, 1919. 


Moved by Lawrence, seconded by Post, that the Membership 
Committee canvass Certified Architects to secure all desirables for 


membership and report back to the Chapter re the possible State 
organization of the Certified Architects. Motion carried. 


Communications were read from N. A. Schanen and J. F. Kelly, 
the Builders’ Exchange and the Building Trades Council relative to 
the finances of the building of the Auditorium. Motion carried. 





Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Daniel R. 
Huntington, Seattle, First Vice-President, Carl Gould, 
Seattle, Second Vice-President, George Gove. Third 
vice-President, Albert Held, Spokane, Secretary, Louis 
Baeder, Seattle. Treasurer, Frank L. Baker, Seattle. 
Counsels: Chas. H. Bebb, Sherwood D. Ford, and G. 
C. Field. Date of Meeting, first Wednesday, except 
July, August and September, at Seattle, except one 
in Spring at Tacoma. Annual, November. 

The American Institute of Architects—The Octagon, 
Washington, D.C. Officers for 1918: President, Thomas 
R. Kimball, Omaha, Neb.; First Vice-President, Charles 
A. Favrot, New Orleans, La.; Second Vice-President, George S. 
Mills, Toledo, Ohio; Secretary, William Stanley Baker, Boston, 
Mass.; Treasurer, D. Everett Waid, New York, N. Y. 


Directors for Three Years—Edward W. Donn, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Robert D. Kohn, New York, N. Y.; Richard Schmidt, Chicago, 
Ill. Directors for Two Years—William B. Faville, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Burt L. Fenner, New York, N. Y.; Ellis F. Lawrence, Portland, 
Ore. Directors for One Year— Edwin H. Brown, Minneapolis, 


Minn.; Ben L. Lubschez, Kansas City, Mo.; Horace Wells Sellers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moved ‘by Williams, seconded by Knighton, that the Secretary 
be instructed to write the City Council to the effect that the Chapter 
recommended that the bondsmen, N. A. Schanen and J. F. Kelly, be 
released from all liability in connection with said Auditorium. 
Motion carried. 

Moved by Lawrence, seconded by Wilson, that the Committee on 
Municipal Plans and Affairs write the City Commissioners re the 
“Fire House Work,” same to be signed by all the Chapter mem- 
bers. Motion carried. 

Moved by Lawrence, seconded by Wilson, that the By-Laws as 
read (being the standard form suggested by the Institute) are 
adopted by the Chapter. Motion carried. 

Mr. Post reported on the meeting held by the proposed Tech- 
nical Societies organization. 

Moved by Williams, seconded by Lawrence, that the Chapter en- 
dorse the idea of the Technical Societies organization as making 
for mutual aid with the objects of the Chapter. Motion carried. 

Moved by Knighton, seconded by Wilson, that the invitation 
extended by the Builders’ Exchange to their picnic, August 14, be 
accepted. 

Moved by Lawrence, seconded by Post, that a committee be 
appointed to confer with the Builders’ Exchange re the said picnic. 
Messrs. Schact, Wilson and Post were appointed on same. Motion 
carried. 

ALFRED H. SMITH, Secretary. 

*The report of the Committee on Draftsmen’s Union was made 


by Mr. Lawrence, who was instructed to continue negotiations with 
Mr. Woodson. 


WALKER AND EISEN FORM A PARTNERSHIP 


Mr. P. A. Eisen and Mr. Albert R. Walker announce 
the formation of a partnership, for the practice of archi- 


tecture, under the firm name of Walker & Eisen, Archi- 
tects. 


Mr. Eisen and Mr. Walker desire the continued favor- 
able consideration of their individual clientele, and assure 


a stronger, broader organization for the prosecution of a 
general architectural practice. 


The firm’s offices are located at 1402-04 Hibernian Build- 
ing, Spring and Fourth Streets, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone connections through 64126. ° 
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The GARDEN 


VARIOUS TYPES OF THE GARDEN WALK 


FORMING A RECTANGULAR FRAME FOR A FLOWER 


OUTLINING A FORMAL WATER GARDEN AND ACCENTED BY HEDGES STRAIGHT PAST A WING TO A DISTANT 
GARDEN 
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THE RUSTIC PATH WINDING UP HILL TO THE HOUSE 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


HE renting departments of real estate offices are 
figuratively throwing up their hands and calling 
“Kamerad!” at present, on both sides of San Fran- 
cisco bay. And although there is some increase in the 
construction of new housing accommodations, it is bv no 
means adequate to satisfy the demand, which contirues 
to increase daily. A prominent San Franciscan, formerly 
connected with one of the most successful local real estate 
firms, who recently returned from the East after a long 
period of Government service, expresses his firm belief 
that there will be a remarkable growth in population here. 
“The eyes of the East are on California,” he says, “and 
all over the country people who are dissatisfied with cli- 
matic and living conditions are planning to move their 
families to this State.” 

The present high cost of new construction is prevent- 
ing much work from going ahead, to meet this situation. 
But there is an alternative possibility which has received 
little or no consideration, and which from an economic 
standpoint has great advantages. Throughout the city 
are numbers of old houses, many of them better built than 
more recent work, which are too large for the average 
family, and which would lend themselves easily to remod- 
eling. For a comparatively small expenditure, such a 
house can be converted into a modernized, sanitary, at- 
tractive two- or three-flat building, or in some cases into a 
small apartment house. Probably several thousand extra 
families could be accommodated in this way, in a space of 
time and at an outlay of money very much less than a 
corresponding amount of new building would entail. 
50 


The conservation of present resources is not only eco- 
nomically advisable; it is practically a necessity under the 
existing conditions of assets and liabilities throughout the 
world. In utilizing old structures wherever possible in 
the increasing of housing facilities several objects are 
attained. The value of the old property is increased, and 
its life prolonged. The use of available space is doubled 
or more, and in a compact and still growing city this is 
distinctly important. The service of all public utilities is 
increased without any added cost for furnishing such ser- 
vice. The drain upon material and labor is so compara- 
tively small that the normal development of new build- 
ing should not be seriously affected. The demands upon 
financial institutions would in many cases become the 
putting of old loans on a sound commercial basis and in 
all cases, with the ever-growing demand, would be well 
secured, provided the work be done legitimately and 
wisely. 

That, of course, is the necessary proviso. Even more 
than new construction, remodeling should receive the 
careful attention of an expert. There are problems, aes- 
thetic and practical, which arise in such work and upon 
the satisfactory solving of which depends the real value 
of the undertaking. And there is perhaps more real crea- 
tive triumph when such difficulties have been overcome 
than when obstacles exist only in the mind or on paper. 


And meanwhile the people keep coming. Architects, 
property owners, contractors, consider this housing prob- 
lem and your available material! 
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JOHN PARKINSON, Architect LONG BEACH STEAM PLANT 
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The HOME BUILDER 


THE WELCOMING DOORWAY 
By HARRIS ALLEN 
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THIS ARCHED ENTRANCE CONTINUES THE LINES OF THE LOGGIA. IT COMBINES AN URBAN 
DIGNITY WITH DOMESTIC QUALITY. 


se “first impression”—how important it is in fixing the 
atmosphere of a home! Whether the influence exerted is 
physical or psychological, makes no difference; the effect of 
the first impression warms or chills, prejudices one for or against, 
in a way that is undeniable. And while the entire facade is to be 
considered in this matter, it is the entrance doorway which con- 
centrates the attention. Especially is this true at night, when from 
a dark mass shines forth the inviting light that directs the expected 
guest. 

In entering a strange city a similar mental effect is produced, 
for it is hard to resist the depressing influence of the forlorn back- 
yards, the tenement porches and clothes lines, and the generally 
unsightly and slip-shod approaches to so many of our cities. The 
importance of this is beginning to be appreciated, and more and 


more are seen the strips of park, the clearing of approaches, the 
use of masking shrubbery, the introduction of monuments or foun- 
tains or curving boulevards, all of which are frankly a bid for the 
approving “first impression” of the traveler. 

The doorways illustrated herewith show a variety of types, from 
the cottage with its humble—but hospitable—high-backed settles to 
the imposing porte cochere of the great country mansion, which 
nevertheless offers shelter to the incoming guest. Whatever the 
size or cost, the style or location, it is always possible to give the 
character of welcome to the doorway of the home. And as we are 
developing a sense of public responsibility in regard to our city 
approaches, it is also true that our interest and pride are growing 
in planning to give our individual friends and guests that favorable 
“first impression.” 
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A MAGNIFICENTLY ORNAMENTED PORTE COCHERE WHICH HAS NOT LOST THE NOTE OF WELCOME AND SHELTER 
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A SUN-BATHED DOORWAY LEADING TO CHARMING SWEEP OF TERRACE 
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THE HOSPITABLE, HIGH-BACKED SETTLE 
INVITING, LOW-SILLED DOORWAY 
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THE SAVOR OF NEW ENGLAND AN ENGLISH TYPE, WITH LOW BRICK ARCH THE CHARM OF THE HOSPITABLE SOUTH 
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INTERIOR. DECORATION 


FIRE PLACES WHICH FIT 
THEIR ENVIRONMENT 





LIVING ROOM INGLE HOUGHTON SAWYER, Architect 
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LIVING ROOM ANDREW C. P. WILLATZEN, Architect 





LIVING ROOM ARTHUR L. LOVELESS, Architect 
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NEW BUILDINGS FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 


Edison Company by the late H. Alban Reeves, are very dis- 

tinctive, showing that there is a marked change in the atti- 
tude of public service corporations along architectural lines, not 
only in the housing of their electrical equipment, but also in caring 
for the comfort of their employees: 


, THE following buildings, designed for the Southern California 


Santa Ana River No. 1 Boarding House; 
Chief Operator’s Cottage— 
(1) Santa Ana River No. 1, 
(2) Fontana; 
Katella Substation; 
Los Angeles No. 1 Substation. 


The boarding house at Santa Ana River No. 1 hydro-electric 
power station is of the colonial style of architecture, this being the 
character of design adopted by this company for the treatment of 
the houses for their station operators. This building was designed 
to provide boarding quarters for the operators who are unmarried. 


The ground floor contains a large dining-room, kitchen equipped 
with an electric range, and all other modern conveniences. Adjoin- 
ing the kitchen is an up-to-date refrigerating plant. An apartment 
is also located on this floor for the housekeeper, composed of a 
living-room, bed-room, and bath. The second floor is arranged with 
three bed-rooms and a bath, for the use of the company’s officials. 


The Chief Operator’s cottage is composed of a living-room, 
dining-room, two bed-rooms, sleeping-porch, office, kitchen, pantry, 


and screened porch, and although these houses are far removed 
from metropolitan life the occupants enjoy all of the conveniences 
of a city mansion. 


It having been the desire of this company to build its substa- 
tions along the lines of simplicity, durability, and strength, as well 
as of beauty, the Tuscan order of architecture was chosen for the 


treatment of these buildings as being symbolic of these qualities, 
and reinforced concrete was used in producing these requirements. 


Los Angeles No. 1 Substation is located in the heart of Los 
Angeles and is a typical style of station used in the city. This sta- 
tion is equipped with the latest in substation machinery. 


Katella Substation is located in the center of the orange belt 
and on the main highway leading to San Diego, and lends greatly 
to the beauty of the surrounding territory. This station was one 
of the most recently constructed, and gives full expression to the 
high ideals of the capable hand which designed this building. 


Long Beach Steam Plant, which is one of the most modern 
steam stations in the country, was designed by John Parkinson. 
This view shows a portion of the front wall of the generator room, 
and particularly brings out the landscaping of the grounds, show- 
ing the Italian cypress planted in front of the pilasters, and empha- 
sizing the graceful proportions of the building. Between these 
pilasters is the beautiful, glossy leaf salt bush. The lawn is of 


blue grass and lippia repens, and is equipped with the Skinner 
sprinkling system. 
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The 


ONTRACTOR 


A SUGGESTION TO SAN FRANCISCO CONTRACTORS 


HE U. S. Department of Labor has urged all communities 

| throughout the country to conduct “Own Your Home” cam- 

paigns. One of the most successful of these has been carried 

on at St. Paul, Minnesota. Some of the material there used we 

reprint here, through the courtesy of the St. Paul committee, with 

the suggestion that San Francisco contractors may do well to con- 
sider a similar policy in this city. 


(Advertisement, St. Paul Pioneer Press.) 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE OWN YOUR OWN HOME 
CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE. 


Its Object—Formation and Activities. 


Object—During the war, it was unpatriotic to build. After the 
war, the government, through the U. S. Department of Labor, 
championed an “Own Your Home, Build Now” program, and in- 
vited co-operation from civic and trade organizations throughout 
the country. The principal objects to be accomplished through an 
“Own Your Home, Build Now” campaign were outlined as follows: 

1. To create employment for returning military men and 
workmen from war industries. 

2. To effect an early reconstruction program and a speedy 
return to normal business conditions. 

3. To acquaint our citizens with the serious housing short- 
age evident in every city of the United States on account 
of the lack of building activities during the two years of 
war. (St. Paul, on May 1, 1919, had a shortage of more 
than 2500 homes in its building program.) 

Committee on Formation—With these facts confronting the citi- 
zens of Saint Paul and with the entire community affected by the 
local situation, the Saint Paul Association took upon itself the task 
of organizing a definite plan of procedure. A representative com- 
mittee was named by Paul N. Myers, president of the Association, 
to prepare and prosecute a workable “Own Your Home, Build Now” 
campaign. 

To this committee was assigned the function of accomplishing 
the objects of the program set out by the U. S. Department of 
Labor. In addition, the committee was required to raise funds with 
which to finance its activities. 

Activities—Among the committee members were a number of 
men who, in the past, had given much thought to a housing pro- 
gram for Saint Paul. Immediately after organizing the committee, 
it became apparent that the most important step in a successful 
campaign would be the creation of a finance corporation, where 
wage earners might have their homes financed and be given every 
building aid, at the lowest possible cost. Among the activities of 
the Own Your Home Campaign Committee are the following: 

1. Created the Own Your Home Financing Corporation. (A 
detailed explanation of the organization appears on this 
page.) 

2. Prepared and distributed 120,000 “Own Your Home, Build 
Now” stickers, with the co-operation of banks, real estate 
offices, department stores, public utility companies, whole- 
sale houses and many other lines of business. 

3. Prepared and distributed through St. Paul employers 40,000 
pay envelope inserts—“Who Gets Your Pay?” 

4. Prepared and distributed three thousand one-sheet litho- 
graph industrial posters—“Jim, Your Rent Will Pay for 
a Home.” 


5. Distributed 10,000 leaflets—“An Easy Way to Own Your 
Home.” 

6. Advertised for two months in local newspapers, trade pub- 
lications and other mediums of publicity. 

7. Arranged the display in fifteen different downtown promi- 
nent stores, of model houses and bungalows, ranging in cost 
from $3,500 to $50,000. 

Here Is Your Opportunity to Start Your Own Home—For this 
week only, August 4th to 9th inclusive, the Own Your Home Cam- 
paign Committee has obtained a special discount of 5 per cent on 


all lots owned or controlled by certain dealers in subdivision 
property. 


Conclusion—The Own Your Home Campaign Committee has 
warned St. Paul citizens of the serious housing shortage of this 
community; has created a financing organization—the best of its 
kind in the country—and has obtained inducements and discounts 
wherever possible. The rest of the program means action on the 
part of St. Paul citizens individually in order to “Own Your Home 
and Build Now.” 

The Campaign Committee has completed its program and will 
discontinue its activities ending with the week of August 9th. The 
Own Your Home Financing Corporation will continue in business 
at its present location indefinitely. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE OWN YOUR HOME 
FINANCING CORPORATION 


Its Purpose—Organization and Operation 

Purpose—When the Own Your Home Campaign Committee out- 
lined its program of activity, the most important step apparent at 
that time was the need of a financing corporation where wage earn- 
ers could obtain mortgage money, general service on plans, speci- 
fications, advice on building operations, and be aided through the 
entire process of acquiring a home, at the lowest possible cost for 
this service. 

Organization—The Own Your Home Campaign Committee, 
aided by the Saint Paul Association, conducted many conferences 
with prominent Saint Paul business men, to create a financing or- 
ganization for this city. 

The result is that this city has an Own Your Home Financing 
Corporation with a capital stock of $500,000 paid up, and with 
twenty-six public spirited business men of Saint Paul conducting 
its affairs. 

Operation—The plan by which the Own Your Home Financing 
Corporation loans money to prospective home builders is as follows: 
The home builder must have 20 per cent of the cost of the proposed 
house and lot. This may be all in cash or in a building lot, or in a 
combination of both. The Financing Corporation will then furnish 
the other 80 per cent, but it does not finance properties exceeding 
$4,500 in valuation. The Financing Corporation renders the fol- 
lowing service for the prospective home builder. 

1. Appraises the building lot, which must have street improve- 
ments. 


2. Prepares the legal papers required in a transaction of this 
kind. 

3. Assists the prospective home builder in securing working 
plans and a reliable builder. (This, however, is optional; 
the prospective home builder may arrange for his own 
plans and choose his own builder, both of which are subject 
to the approval of the Financing Committee prior to making 
the 80 per cent loan.) ’ 

4. Maintains an inspection service on the property during the 
entire course of construction, and assumes full responsibility 
for the fulfillment of plans and specifications. 

5. Handles collections for the full period of the loan. 

For all of this service the home-builder pays a flat charge of 
only $150, which includes the commission for making the loan; his 
interest rate is a straight 6 per cent; he has ten years in which to 
pay for his home; if he is temporarily unable to meet his payment, 
he may extend the time beyond the ten-year period; he has no addi- 
tional expenses during the entire life of this payment contract, ex- 
cept insurance and taxes. The real purpose of the Own Your Home 
Financing Corporation is to aid the wage earner to build his own 
home at the least possible expense. 

The Own Your Home Financing Corporation has made arrange- 
ments with the Merchants Trust and Savings Bank to issue deben- 
ture bonds in the sum of 60 per cent of the total cost of the house 
and lot, thereby enabling them to build homes with an aggregate 
valuation of $2,500,000 with its present capitalization of $500,000. 

The Financing Corporation is incorporated in Minnesota and is 
managed by the Merchants Trust and Savings Bank. It will con- 
tinue to do business until all its funds are placed on loans within 


Saint Paul. Even then provision may be made for extending its 
capitalization. 
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CRANE COMPANY 


molten brass from a small hand ladle into a molding flask. 

He took out and cleaned the casting and delivered it himself 
to the customer. This was the first product of the “R. T. Crane 
Brass and Bell Foundry.” 

Since that day the foundation of the Crane Company, its busi- 
ness has so developed that two huge factories and sixty-three 
branches are required to handle its volume, and there are agencies 
in London, Paris, and throughout Canada. 

The work at first consisted of brass couplings for lightning rods. 
Soon this was extended to brass finishing, and in 1857 the jobbing 
of wrought pipe and fittings were added. In another year the firm 
(now Crane Bros.) had made sufficient headway to secure the 
steam-heating contract for the new Chicago Court House. This 
job really started the special line of fittings and valves, which 
became Crane Co.’s principal activity. 

As the years went by, they recorded steady growth of business 
and plant. Iron foundries, weld furnaces, special machinery fac- 
tories—even an incursion into the manufacture of elevators, which 
grew so rapidly that in eighteen years it had to be disposed of, and 


, eee years ago, on July 4, 1855, R. T. Crane poured 


the attention of the company was then confined to its expanding 
valve and fitting business. For, meantime, the steam-heating por- 
tion had been abandoned, and about 1890 the firm, now “Crane Co.,” 
started on the most important period in its history. Developments 
came thick and fast. The competition between steam and electrical 
machinery required more departments, more and larger factories, 
engineering and metallurgical experiments. 

In 1903 an old, established business and works in Bridgeport, 
Conn., was bought and large additions made. Constant increase of 
the Chicago plants was being carried on, but even fireproof build- 
ings, one after another, had to be sacrificed to the march of prog- 
ress. In 1913 the company moved into its modern 12-story office 
building on South Michigan Avenue, and its Corwith Works (partly 
shown above) will probably suffice for years to come. This occu- 
pies an undivided quarter-section, with ten miles of switch track 
and driveways between buildings, which give an uninterrupted 
movement from the time the raw material is received until the 
finished product is shipped out. These buildings represent the best 
of industrial architecture. The frame work is of steel and the 
walls of brick. There is a maximum of light and ventilation. There 
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is a thoroughly equipped hospital and ideal arrangements for the 
welfare of all employees. 

The Branch Houses are all controlled by the same policy, gov- 
erned by the same rules, prepared to give the same service, which is 
as good as it is possible for any organization to give. Through 
them the company deals direct with its thousands of 
customers. This system reduces the middleman to 
the minimum. The customer receives the lowest 
price consistent with quality, the insurance of a rep- 
utable and stable line of goods, direct personal touch, 
prompt service, and emergency service when required. 

Early in the history of the branches it was recog- 
nized that a revolution was under way in the plumb- 
ing business, and the company went into this field 
with enterprise and thoroughness, recognizing that 
this was a line closely allied to its special manufac- 
turing activities. Today it is reputed to be the 
largest jobber of plumbing goods in the world. It 
has given a distinctive character to modern sanitary 
equipment. The branches have made a specialty of 
magnificently appointed show rooms, as the illustra- 
tions herewith shown of the new Oakland branch 
house will typify. The fine exhibit of plumbing 
goods in the Palace of Manufactures at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition may well be remembered. It was 
not unusual for ten thousand people to visit the 
exhibit in one day. In fact, the constant interest 
shown in modern plumbing fixtures is almost incred- 
ible. An interesting feature, and a most practical 
one, of the Department of Mechanical Engineering in 
the University of California at Berkeley is the work- 
ing exhibit of Crane valves, fittings and specialties. 
This is a “working exhibit” in the sense that the stu- 
dents of engineering work with it, use it freely 
in their practical studies, and find it an uncom- 
monly helpful adjunct. During a recent visit .of 
the writer to the university a student was observed 
busily engaged in studying and drawing the compo- 
nent parts of a Crane valve which he had dismantled 
and laid on his desk. The valves and specialties have been cut in 
section so that their entire mechanism is readily seen. The exhibit 
practically is a duplicate of similar exhibits placed by Crane Co. in 
some of the leading engineering schools of the country. 

The long-established policy, the traditions and characteristics of 
this company have always been maintained, to quote the words of 
its founder, who remained until his death in 1912 at the head of the 
firm, “to conduct my business in the strictest honesty and fairness, 
to avoid all deception and trickery, to deal fairly with customers 
and competitors, to be liberal and just toward employees, and to 
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put my whole mind upon the business.” No business can grow too 
big for such a base as that. 

It is altogether probable that no other great industry in this 
country, developing through a like period of time, can show fewer 
changes in characteristics, greater fidelity to a central ideal, less 
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yielding to later-day experimental tendencies, more cohesion, co- 
operation and all-around efficiency than the organization that is 
represented by the name “Crane Co.” This is due not only to the 
character and strong personality of the man who for fifty-seven 
of the sixty years directed the fortunes and policies of the com- 
pany, but to the long-established policy of developing ‘material for 
the organization from the rank and file of the company’s army of 
employees. 

From the beginning it has been recognized that the hiring of an 
apprentice or an office boy was to be a matter of careful calcula- 
tion, for that boy, as soon as he entered the com- 
pany’s service, was a possible superintendent or man- 
ager or other important executive. Civil service, ad- 
vancement by merit, never going outside for a man 
when the right man could be found on the company’s 
pay rolls, has been the undeviating policy of Crane 
Co. since its beginning. Today it would be difficult 
to find, from the president down, in shop or office, 
an executive who has not reached his present place 
through advancement in the service of the company. 
And even where it has been necessary to bring from 
the outside a man to take charge of some new fea- 
ture of the company’s developing business—some 
feature not theretofore a natural outgrowth of ex- 
pansion along the company’s peculiar lines—it will 
be found either that a Crane trained man now occu- 
pies that position or an understudy is being trained. 

This rule of civil service, of advancement by 
merit, the company’s just and liberal treatment of its 
employees, the reasonably sure reward of industry, 
skill, loyalty, and efficiency, hold the organization 
together, carry with them the traditions and charac- 
teristics and character of the company, inspire the 
center of the company’s activities, and touch the 
farthest limits of the company’s influence. 

A monthly bulletin, “The Valve World,” prints 
things of interest along the various lines of the firm’s 
activities, and has been issued regularly for fifteen 
vears. The San Francisco Branch House of Crane 
Co. is located at Second and Brannan Streets and the 
Oakland Branch at Ninth and Webster Streets. 
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REAL ESTATE 


FINANCE CHIEF OBSTACLE TO INVESTMENT BUILDING 
By LOUIS H. MOOSER, President The S. F. Real Estate Board 


practices in the United States are more favorable to the 

commercial and speculative activities than to the structural 
industries, and yet building and construction work is more funda- 
mental, more vital to the entire country, than commerce and 
speculation. Before there can be business expansion there must be 
building. Both building and business have priority of importance 
over speculative activities in industrial development. 

Of course, bankers have a ready explanation when asked why call 
money may be had at a lower interest rate than short-time loans on 
commercial paper, or why the latter may be had at a more favor- 
able interest rate than longer loans on real estate and structural 
securities. The time element is first submitted in justification. The 
tie-up of the capital involved in the loan is another circumstance 
pleaded in justification of prevailing practices. It is in providing 
a way to lessen somewhat this tie-up of capital involved in struc- 
tural activities that the banking business has failed to function. 
Ways have been provided to rediscount commercial and speculative 
paper and keep liquid the capital involved, but the same construc- 
tive efforts have not been put forth in the branch of banking on 
which building and construction works are dependent. 

Imagine the folly, in a season when the nation is a full year 
behind in its normal building program and homes everywhere are 
needed, of having more than two billion dollars of capital, tied up 
in the real estate mortgages of the building and loan associations 
and no way to realize on these gilt edge securities so that a rea- 
sonable percentage of this capital can be released for further loans 
to prospective home owners and builders! 

Since the armistice the best brains in the nation have been 
applying themselves to the study of market and price conditions 
and today there is general agreement that we are on a new price 
level which will remain for years. This conclusion is announced, 
finally, by every agency that goes in for price investigation. 

A determined effort was made to bring. about price recessions 
through voluntary agreements. The effort was made by a Federal 
board and with Federal approval. The effort failed of results. 

One after another the recognized authorities in the building and 
banking worlds have gone on record as convinced that present 
prices are permanent prices; that there will be slight fluctuations 
up and down, here and there, but the main level of prices will 
remain as at present. The evidence is convincing; the tendency of 
prices is upward rather than downward. 

The building and construction industry is ready to go ahead on 
the present level—indeed, it is going ahead. From week to week 
there is an appreciable improvement in the records of contracts let 
and in building permits issued. Building and construction are 
reviving, but this revival will not be complete until the investment 
building is under way on a large scale, a more extensive scale than 
in normal years, for it must be remembered we now have to keep 
pace with current requirements while making up the deficiency 
resulting from the suspension of this type of building during 
the war. 

In the main, residential building has led in the revival since 
March. Much of this is in the Middle West, the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the country. Our city housing problems are more press- 
ing today than they were in March. Needed activities in apart- 
ment building in the cities are lacking. 

Both legislation and private initiative are needed to get early 
action on this most important matter. In the field of legislation 
the most hopeful development is the agitation for a Federal system 
of Home Loan Banks originating with the building and loan asso- 


ciations and approved in principle by the United States Department 
of Labor. 


] ractices illuminating the explanation, the fact is banking 


Surely, if the Government can find a way to place a billion dol- 
lars at the disposal of those going in for export business it can dis- 
cover a way to make available the finance necessary to the building 


industry in the United States. Surely, the matter of homes and 
apartments, of productive plants, of commercial facilities of a struc- 
tural nature, are not second in importance to extending our trade 
with China or Armenia. 
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Hearings before the legislative committee investigating condi- 
tions in New York in the hope of finding a way to meet the State’s 
housing shortage got down to the finance problem a short time ago. 
F. T. Miller, president of the F. W. Dodge Company and director 
of the Division of Public Works and Construction Developments in 
the United States Department of Labor, in his testimony expressed 
the following conclusions, based upon the investigations made by 
the economists of the Department of Labor: 


“First, the methods of making real estate loans are not suf- 
ficiently standardized and hence are more expensive than need be. 
Borrower and lender are not thrown together in the present sys- 
tem. The channels through which the funds from the lender to the 
borrower should flow freely are obstructed. 


“Second, the main sources of real estate loans are savings banks, 
title guarantee and trust companies, insurance companies, building 
and loan associations and individual lenders. 


“Third, real estate loans by lending institutions did not increase 
in proportion to the growth of the country from 1913 to 1918. 


“Fourth, real estate loans of banks did not grow as rapidly as 
bank resources in the United States from 1913 to 1918. 


“Fifth, savings banks, insurance companies and building and 
loan associations did not grow as rapidly in resources as banks 
other than savings banks in the United States. 

“Sixth, savings banks in New York did not grow as rapidly as 
other classes of banks in New York from 1914 to 1917. 

“Seventh, real estate loans of banks did not grow as rapidly as 
the total resources of banks from 1914 to 1918. 

“Eighth, during 1917 and 1918 statistics indicate that there has 
been an absolute decrease in real estate loans held by financial 
institutions. 

“Ninth, the main causes of the failure of real estate loans to 
increase in proportion to the general growth of the country during 
the last five years have been the lack of marketability of real estate 
loans, lack of standardization in making loans, changes in the bank- 
ing system, Government restrictions during the war, and the issue 
of Liberty Bonds. 


“Tenth, a general amortization system for real estate loans 
would be beneficial. 

“Eleventh, improved machinery is needed for making and mar- 
keting real estate loans. This would involve, first, a standardized 
and simplified method of examination of the security offered on 
real estate loans; and, second, a system of real estate mortgage 
banks. And I would command the attention of your committee to 
your New York Land Bank, which is a very excellent nucleus.” 

Charles C. Lockwood, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Housing of the New York Legislature, has requested Senators Cal- 
der and Wadsworth to call a conference of all the Congressmen 
from New York to the end that they may assist in getting early 
consideration in Congress for: 

The proposed Federal Home Loan Bank, which aims to give 
present and prospective home owners the same advantage as is 
given to farm owners by the Federal Land Bank. 

The exemption from Federal taxation of the mortgages on 
homes or holdings in mortgages up to about $4,000 and the exemp- 
tion from Federal taxation of the bonds issued by the New York 
State Land Bank. This was incorporated several years ago by the 
Legislature, and issues bonds secured by mortgages deposited with 
the State Controllers of New York, but has been unable with its 
4% per cent taxable bonds to compete with the 4% per cent and 
other Government non-taxable securities. 

It seems to be certain, therefore, the New York delegation in 
Washington will see that Congress has an opportunity to do some- 
thing constructive on the finance problem. How far Congress will 
go depends, doubtless, on the support and interest taken by legisla- 
tors from other States. It is essential, in view of this, that those 
interested in the building and construction industry bring pressure 
to bear on their respective senators and congressmen, impressing 
them with the importance of early action. 
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